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and to the advent in London and all the large cities of the half-penny 
morning newspaper — changes that have, moreover, greatly curtailed the 
parliamentary reports and have subordinated, if not eliminated, the 
publicist-editor who figured so largely in English political life from the 
days of James Perry, of the old Whig Morning Chronicle, to those of 
Greenwood, of The St. James's Gazette. These changes now loom 
quite large in the political history of England. Hence students the 
world over are indebted to Mr. Low for his account of the work and 
position of the old-school London editor — the editor who was a publicist 
as distinct from a buyer of white paper and of the newspaper constitu- 
ency that he served. 

Jeyes never reached the dignity of editor. In this ambition he was 
the victim of one of the many tragedies of Fleet Street. He won a 
place, however, among the old school of newspaper publicists, and was 
worthy of Mr. Low's discriminating and sympathetic memoir. Part of 
the volume is occupied with reprints of political sketches contributed 
by Jeyes to The Standard after the downfall of the Conservative ministry 
of 1893-1905. These are of interest as indicating the attitude of Con- 
servatives towards Campbell- Bannerman and the men of his cabinet. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Sir Francis Sharp Powell. By HENRY L. P. HuLBERT. Leeds, 
Richard Jackson, 1914. — 183 pp. 

Letters and Character Sketches from the House of Commons. 
By Sir Richard Temple. Edited by Sir Richard Carnac Temple. 
London, John Murray, 1912. — xxxii, 522 pp. 

It is not necessary that a member of the House of Commons should 
have been on the treasury bench to make his memoirs of interest and 
value. Some of the most informing biographies in English political 
history are of men who never sat on the front bench either to the right 
or the left of the speaker's chair. Richard Garnett's Life of W. f. 
Fox, Sir Henry E. Roscoe's own account of his life and experiences, 
Charles Buxton's Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton , the Life of 
Sir Edward Baines which was written by his son, Sprigge's Life and 
Times of Sir Thomas Wakley, W. McCullagh Torrens's Twenty Years 
in Parliament , the Bonner-Robertson Biography of Bradlaugh , Sir 
John Mowbray's Seventy Years at Westminster , Arthur Miall's Life 
of Edward Miall, Aaron Watson's Life of Thomas Burt, and Sir 
Robert Heron 1 s Notes, to name only a few of the many books in this 
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class, are all exceedingly helpful if not indispensable to students of 
political and parliamentary history from the Reform Act of 1832 to the 
beginning of the great war in 1914. Each of the biographies or 
memoirs has some distinguishing characteristic that gives it permanent 
value. Each is concerned with some movement in the constituencies 
or in parliament, or with some aspect of life at Westminster, that has 
its part in the history of England , or represents a point of view that 
cannot be ignored by a student who would be thorough-going in his 
research. 

All this applies equally to Dr. Hulbert's biography of Sir Francis 
Sharp Powell and to the late Sir Richard Temple's Letters and 
Character Sketches from the House of Commons. Neither Sir Richard 
Temple nor Sir Francis Powell was in the front rank of House of 
Commons members. There is nothing in the biography of Powell or 
in the letters of Temple to suggest that either of these men ever per- 
mitted his ambition to soar to the treasury bench. Sir Richard Temple 
went into the House after a long and distinguished career as a civilian 
in India at too late a time of life to realize any such ambition. Powell 
was first elected to Westminster in 1857 ; but he had active public 
interests outside the House of Commons — interest in the Established 
Church and in the particular type of elementary education for which 
the Church of England has stood for nearly a century — that would have 
made it impossible for him to accept office in the cabinet or ministry 
without abandoning work to which he had devoted himself with much 
thoroughness and self-sacrifice for some years before he was of the 
House of Commons. No prominent place can be assigned to either 
of these men in the political history of England ; but the memoirs of 
Temple and the biography of Powell will be essential for any detailed 
and complete history of England from the reign of George III to that 
of George V. 

Temple's letters and character sketches are of the period from 1887 
to 1895, the years that immediately followed the great division in the 
Liberal party over Gladstone's first home-rule bill, when the Irish 
question was the dominant issue in the constituencies and at West- 
minster. There are in the memoirs one hundred and twelve sketches of 
Temple's House of Commons contemporaries. Most of them are en- 
lightening ; for they give Temple's impressions of the men who sat beside 
him or opposite him in the House. They are all interesting, for there 
was no political bitterness in his make-up and the place he held in the 
affections of the House is reflected in these notes on his contempo- 
raries. Diaries and letters of members describing the House and its 
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procedure and its business from day to day and from session to session 
are fortunately quite numerous. Some of them are as old as the six- 
teenth century ; but this long series of sketches of men of the House 
written by a member is unique in Parliamentary biography. 

Between 1852 and 1906 Sir Francis Sharp Powell fought no fewer 
than nineteen contested borough and county elections. He was 
defeated eight times, and once he was unseated on petition. He had a 
greater variety of election experiences than any other man who was of 
the House of Commons between the first reform act and the lords' veto 
act of 191 1. Dr. Hulbert writes an admirable account of Powell's 
contest at Stalybridge in 1871 — a really valuable account in view of 
the fact that the election was one of the last under the old system of 
nomination at the hustings and open voting. Powell, as Dr. Hulbert 
describes him, was " one of the most patient and indomitable wooers 
of the suffrages of the English people whoever lived." But it is 
neither Powell's election experiences nor his continuous and arduous 
work on committees of the House of Commons, interesting as these 
are, that gives the book its chief value. Its value lies in the fact that 
it is the biography of a man born to great wealth, who on leaving 
Cambridge at the age of twenty-three realized that his wealth brought 
great responsibilities — and that he owed something to his country and 
to the civilization into which he was born ; and in discharge of the re- 
sponsibility he determined to devote his life to unpaid public service. 

Powell, in addition to his work in Parliament and for the Church of 
England and elementary and secondary education, served continuously 
as a magistrate and as a member of a board of guardians for the 
relief of the poor. His life was as crowded with activities as the life of 
a great banker, a merchant or a manufacturer, and his vacations ordina- 
rily were no longer than those of men in commerce or manufacturing. 
Dr. Hulbert's life of Powell is well written and quite interesting read- 
ing; while it cannot be described as an ambitious book, it is unique 
among English political biography, for I know of no other biography 
which portrays so adequately the life of a man whose whole career was 
devoted to service in Parliament and in so many departments of local 
government. In a word, Dr. Hulbert's life of Powell sets forth much 
that is abiding and beneficent in the public and parliamentary life of 
England ; and for this reason it makes an appeal that will extend far 
beyond Westminster or the counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire which 
for sixty years were the scene of Powell's active public career. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



